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round sun came up above the horizon. The 
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Temperance Notes of St. Peter, and it had filled his soul. The 
Cabbaeemenes --Seidiiond College—Meetings in Indi- 8) dream of his life was to be realized. He 
aariions should see the holy city in its glory, and the 
Rural : church which was its pride—nay, his very 
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GOD Is KNOWN IN HER PALACES For | the plainsof Judea, rich with their abundant fruit- 
A REFUGE. | age, the pilgrim Jews came up to Jerusalem the 
stout | Holy City—the city of their King—to perform 
Some years since, taking the evening train at ' their vows unto the Most High. Other cities 
Florence, we rode all night in the cars to| might be fair, but none shone with a glory 
Rome. It was before the introduction of like Mount Zion. Patriotism might sing in 
deeping-cars into Italy, and our little company | other lands of places more renowned in Gen- 
planned to occupy all the seats in our com- | tile history, but this was their own, the city of 
partment and thus secure a better night’s rest. | the Jews. Beautiful for situation; the joy of 
Just before leaving, however, two Roman | the whole earth. The City of our God in the 
tholic priests came to the door, looked in, | mountain of His holiness. ‘Their great king 
and, as was their undoubted right, sat down be-! David had beautified it exceedingly. At the 
side us. There was no help for it. The time the Psalm was written in which our text is 
enical Council was then sitting at Rome, | found, the Temple had not been built, but large 
ind thes men were in some, way connected | preparations had been made, and numerous cost- 
with it. They would go all the way, and we ly edifices adorned the neighboring hills. David 
must sleep through the long hours of darkness had built for himself a house of cedar, and the 


8 Dest we could. | wealth of the nations had flowed into the city. 
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Vet even then, in the midst of this pros- 
perity, in the very inmost secret dwelling of its 
luxuries, surrounded by all its pomp and glory, 
the Psalmist, under the inspiration of the 
Most High, could write, ‘‘ God is known in 
her palaces for a refuge.” Outwardly all 
might be calm and serene, but inwardly there 
was yet a sense of need. The lofty battlements 
of its defence, the sturdy watchmen on the 
towers, ensured safety from many foes. The 
palace walls were built of solid stone, and the 
huge doors clanged with sullen defiance when 
the unwelcome guest pressed too earnestly for 
an entrance ; but up the high tower, and past 
the guard, and through the closed gate, came 
foes that could not be denied. Sorrow and 
sickness and death laughed at all defences. 
There was but One who could stretch forth His 
hand to these and say, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou 
come, and no farther.’’ It was God, and God 
only, who was known in palace or in prison- 
cell to be a true and all-sufficient refuge from 
inevitable woe. 

And it has been so always. When the 
world was sunk in wickedness around him, 
Enoch was translated. He walked with God, 
and (sod took him to Himself. Noah found in 
the ark, which God had enabled him to pre- 
pare, a refuge from the storm which over- 
whelmed the world ; and time would fail us to 
repeat the instances on record of illustrations of 
this profound truth. The whole history of the 
chosen people was a repetition of the loving 
kindness and protecting care of Him who 
would always be a refuge to them, a very 
present help in everytime of need, but from 
whom they turned away so often, worshiping 
other gods. 

The history of the past is but a foretaste of 
the future ; until the last enemy shall be put 
under His feet, God shall be known in Zion’s 
palaces fora refuge. 

Temptations may assail us, but our God is a 
strong God, and He is our defence. Tempted 
in all points like as we are, yet without sin. Sor- 
row may come, but He was a Man of Sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. ‘‘In all their afflic- 
tion, He was afflicted, and the Angel of His 
presence saved them; in His love and in His 
pity He redeemed them, and He bore them 
and carried them all the days of old.” Death 
may come, but He has risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept, 
and these in due time shall He bring with 
Him. 

The Holy Spirit would unfold to us yet 
deeper mysteries. He shall swallow up death 
in victory, and the Lord God shall wipe away 
tears from off all faces. In the visions of the 
Apocalypse, a fairer city was revealed to John 
than ever mortal eye had seen on earth. Its 

walls were jasper, and its gates of pearl; its 
street was pure gold, as it were transparent 
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glass; and the Lord God Almighty and th 
Lamb are the temple of it. And those who 
come before the Throne of God, and sery 
Him day and night in His temple, are ¢ 


ger. He has died for you and risen again for 
your justification, and He will guide you even 
until death, if you will but come to Him and 
abide in Him. Having loved His own which 
were in the world, He loved them unto the 
end ; and He will thus love you and manifest 
His love in you. ‘* Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, | 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me ; Thy rod 
and Thy staff they comfort me.’’ In this world 
and the world to come, thy God shall be thy 
refuge. 

















































which came out of great tribulation, and haye Mf “Th 
washed their robes and made them white in the fl thine 
blood of the Lamb. ‘The crowning glory of ff and 
the city of the great King, the New Jerusalem I thou 
was that God is known in her palaces as aM for : 
refuge. be a 

Let not, therefore, discouragement rob you f adhe 
of your strength. ‘Think it not strange con. ( agait 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try you, & illati 
Christ is your leader, your Saviour, your King, # obse 
He was tempted in all points like as you are, i ener 
and knows your every weakness and every dan. The 











“ From every stormy wind that blows, 

































From all the swelling tide of woes, vie 
There a calm, a sure retreat : fait 
Tis found beneath the Mercy Seat.” - “} 
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. A LIFE PERMEATED WITH LIFE. “ 
After their forty years’ wanderings, the 9 th 
children of Israel have all assembled. They {0 
listen to the song of Moses; and are reminded § me 
of the goodness and faithfulness of God as th 
manifested all along the way in which He led @ yc 
them. That man of God rehearses of the past, #% ¥ 
that the Lord having found Israel ‘in the waste @ 
howling wilderness, He led him about, He @ p 
instructed him, He kept him as the apple of 
His eye.’’ But what thanks did Israel return? @ ° 
‘*Then he forsook God which made him, @ y 
and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation,” 
hence, ‘‘ the Lord shall judge His people, . . 


when He seeth that their power is gone.” 
And He shall say, ‘‘ where are their gods, their 
rock in whom they trusted ?”’ ‘* Their rocks 
not as our Rock, even our enemies themselves 
being judges.” When Moses ceased speaking 
these words of history and prophecy, he 
unto them, ‘‘ Set your hearts unto all the words 
which | testify among you this day.” 
For forty years, Israel has been hearing his 
Leader’s command, ‘‘this doand live ;’’ aswellas 
his warning, ‘this do and ye shall die.” ‘The 
parting is at hand. Once more and for the 
last time, the Lord’s servant tells Israel the way 
of life. ‘*Set your hearts unto all the words 
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which I testify among you this day, 
all the words of this law, because it 
ig your life.”’ Again Moses, speaking unto 
Isael, concerning the words of the law, says, 
“Thou shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when ,thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them 
for a sign upon thine hand, and they shall 
be as frontlets between thine eyes.’’ Making 
adherence to the law life’s end and aim, is 
again and again enjoined upon the Lord’s vac- 
illating pecple. They must make sacrifices, 
observe feasts and purifications, devoting life’s 
energies to the worship and service of Jehovah. 
The law was holy, just and good, and to obtain 
righteousness, Israel must keep those statutes 
and judgments ‘‘ which if a man do he shall 
live in them.”’ 

Let us look, now, to the present dispensation 
of God’s justice and mercy. ‘‘ For Christ is the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one 
that ‘believeth. For Moses describeth the 
righteousness which is of the law, that the man 
which doeth those things shall live by them. 
But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh 
on this wise, ‘« The word is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth and in thy heart; that 
is, the word of faith which we preach.” In 
view of this—the heart grasping the word of 
hith—comes the old proverbial enjoinder, 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of 
itare the issues of life ;”” or, as the margin has 
it, “keep thy heart above all keeping:”’ 

Paramount to every other interest, comes 
heart-culture. Under the /aw, every fibre of 
the strength of the body and soul was solicited 
for Israel’s devotion to God. Is the require- 
ment, under grace, any less complete? Here 
the answer comes, ‘‘ What! know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye 
aenot yourown? For ye are bought with a 
price; therefore glorify God in your body, and 
in your spirit, which are God’s.”” Again, how 
often we have read the command, *‘ Present 
your bodies a living sacrifice!’ How often we 
have read it and gone on in our own course as 
if we had read it not! When the Israelites 
trought a sacrifice to the priest, it was then 
consecrated and no more taken unto themselves. 
May the follower of Christ, to-day, learn of 
them, and for all time and eternity, dedicate all 
his powers of body and soul unto his Maker. 
Evidently the Apostles labored to the end that 
our devotion should be. permanent. Their in- 
junctions come in the present tense and are full, 
a “Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” «« And 
whatsoever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord 
and not unto men.” 

Unlike the old Jew trying to toe the mark, 
this do and live, the Christian, having life, 


. | ‘* forgetting those things which are behind, and 


reaching forth unto those things which are be- 
fore,’’ should ‘* press towards the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” 

But we say, who can do all these things which 
God requires? Let us see. The sanctified 
child of God has offered his living sacrifice of 
heart, mind and strength, and having received 
the fulness of the blessing, he adopts the words 
of the Apostle, ‘‘I can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.’’ He goes on 
adding faith to faith, grace to grace, and vic- 
tory to victory, for he is alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, the words of whom give 
spirit and life to the soul. The great Author ot 
them, himself, says, ‘‘ Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word which proceed- 
eth out of the mouth of God.”” And can we 
not hear re-echoing from Pisgah's lofty height, 
‘*they are your life?’ And could Moses 
speak to the Israel of God to-day concerning 
the words of life, he surely would say, ‘* Thou 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up.” The old Hebrew leader would then be 
in harmony with Paul, who says, ‘‘ Be ye holy 
in all manner of conversation.”’ ‘‘ Be thou an 
example of the believers, in word, in conversa- 
tion, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” ‘‘ Let your 
speech be always with grace seasoned with salt.”’ 
Then the resolution of the Psalmist, ‘*I will 
bless the Lord at all times, His praise shall 
continually be in my mouth,’’ comes to us as a 
sterling example to be heeded, 

‘¢ And thou shalt bind them as a sign upon 
thine hand,’’ a sign that thou art the Israel of 
God, a separate and distinct people in whom 
there should be no guile. 

Israel was, by these signs of devotion, to be 
known as the Lor«l’s portion. Thus our being 
known and read of all men, will make the 
praise of God glorious if we have answered the 
summons, ‘* Come out from among them and be 
ye separate,”’ and are now living to the will of 
God. Then we can say, ‘‘ whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord ; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord.”” How clear it is! God 
designed that soul-life should permeate and 
control our very being; thus all carnal desires 
having been eradicated and roots of bitterness 
destroyed, the soul flourishes. Life is lived 
unto God, and the Christian takes up the soul- 
ful words of Paul, saying, ‘‘ I am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live ; yet not I but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life which I now live in 
the flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me and gave himself for me.”’ 

Mt. Pleasant, Ohio. 








TuE Philadelphia Prison Discipline Society 
tate that, ‘‘Those who have received the 
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elements of a fair English education, amd have 
acquired the knowledge of a good trade, rarely 
become the inmates of a prison.’’ 
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THE WARNER PRIZE ESSAY ON COM- 
ETS. 


Early in 1881, H. H. Warner, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Founder of the Warner Observatory, 
announced a prize of $200 in gold to any 
American or Canadian who, during the year, 
should discover a telescopic unexpected comet. 
When Comet ‘‘B,”’ or the great comet, was 
discovered, effort was made to ascertain who 
first saw it, and had a conclusion been possible 
among the thousands of claimants, a special 
prize would have been given. As none could 
be reached, Mr. Warner determined to give a 
special prize of $200 for the best essay on 
“Comets, their Compesition, Purpose and 
Effect on the Earth.’”’ One hundred and 
twenty-five essays were sent in to Director 
Swift, of the Warner Observatory, and after a 
careful review, the Judges—Professor Elias 
Colbert, of Chicago, Ill.; Professor H. A. 
Newton, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
and Professor H. M. Parkhurst, of New York 
city,—unanimously awarded the prize to the 
essay signed ‘‘ Hipparchus III,” by Professor 
Lewis Boss, Director of the Dudley Observa- 
tory, of Albany, N. Y. Following is the full 
text : 

Though modern science has taught us much 
concerning the physical nature of comets, no 
one has yet been able to construct a theory 
which is either complete or free from objection. 
With these factsin view, and so far as possible 
within our brief limits, and without the use of 
technical language, we will endeavor to outline 
some of the more important results of observa- 
tion and reflection upon this subject. We shall 
be obliged to draw freely from the results 
elaborated during the last fifty years by Bessel, 
Winnecke, Bond, Newton, Zoellner, Bredichin 
and many others, without reference to indi- 
vidual authorities, or digressions upon rival 
theories and claims. 


METEORS—OFFSPRING OF COMETS. 


§ 1. About twenty years ago it was proved 
that certain annually recurring displays of 
meteors are due to swarms of small bodies, 
which revolve about the sun in elliptical paths, 
so situated in space as to encounter the earth 
at nearly the same time in each succeeding year. 
These paths or orbits were found to be identical 
in some cases with those of certain well known 
comets. The conclusion seemed irresistible 
and is now accepted, that shooting stars, or 
meteoroids, are simply the offspring of disinte- 
grated comets. 

Most likely, aerolites [large meteors] which 


sometimes reach the surface of the earth, are of 
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the same origin. ‘These bodies usually ente 
our atmosphere with velocities [relative to ty 
earth] ranging from twenty to forty-five mile 
per second. 
able heat which would be generated by such 
contact—manifested by the fiery train the 
leave behind—the smaller meteors, howey, 
dense, would be at once converted into impal 
pable vapor. 
vive the tremendous encounter, and reach 
earth. 
substance, though very large, may be unabld 
either to overcome the mechanical resistance of 
the air, or the transcendent heat produced) 
Furthermore, that fiery ordeal must strip aero 
ites of all volatile matter and leave only refrag 
tory substances behind. Hence, analysis 
meteoric stones might give us an idea of tha: 
real composition of comets which would bm. 
totally misleading ; just as the ruins of a hou 
destroyed by fire, would be no index of th 
chemical composition of all the material ; 
contained before the disaster. 


TESTIMONY OF THE SPECTROSCOPE AND PO! 


reluctantly yields some testimony as to th 
chemical and physical nature of comets. 
seems to show that the nucleus is a solid 
liquid incandescent [at a glowing temperatur 
mass. 
matter surrounding the nucleus contains hydn 
gen and carbon in one of their numerous cor 


spectrum [light analysis] which is very simila 
to, if not identical with, that observed in con 
ets. 
elements give evidence of their presence in tht 






































{n consequence of the inconceiyat 


Only the larger ones could gy: 


Still others, composed of more fusiblg 


‘ 


ISCOPE. 
§ 2. TheSpectroscope [light analyzer] rathe 


It proves quite conclusively that thy 


pounds. The flame of the Bunsen burne, 
which contains one of the compounds, shows 


Some observers have reported that they 


tails of comets at considerable distances ir 
the head. Ifso, we must suppose the attenuate 
matter of the tail to be self-luminous. Thismj 
be attributed to some form of electrical action 
since, considering the low temperature of spao 
it cannot be due to incandescence produced D 
ordinary heat. 

Recent observations with the spectroscopt 
seem to prove that a part of the light fru 
comets is really reflected sunlight, since & 
faintly exhibits a spectrum like that of ot 
bodies which shine by reflected light alone. 

The Polariscope [instrument for detectilf 
reflected light] also gives evidence which lea 
to the sameconclusion. The use of this insttt 
ment in examining faint sources of light 
attended with great difficulties; and int 
present connection, the records of differe! 
observers are not strictly harmonious. 


RECORD OF THE TELESCOPE, 


§ 3. Comets are seen in their simplest 10 
as faint patches of nebulous light. They# 
usually circular or oval in outline, with 
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markable difference of brightness from center 
ycircumference. At a later stage of develop- 
went the comet shows a diffused brightness in 
is central parts, known as central condensation. 


by suciil When a large comet approaches the sun, the 
0 they tructure becomes far more complex. The 
> id ¢nter condensation gathers intensity. Finally, 


point or disc of light appears near its center, 


ula su hich shines with a light approximating that 


aa the planets. ‘This is called the nucleus. 
: unabl NUCLEUS HAS NO DEFINITE MAGNITUDE. 


stance of 


olin Observers with powerful telescopes usually 


ind that what we commonly call the nucleus 


'P aero; no definite magnitude. It continually 
Y telat wasures less with increase of optical power. 
alysis oifinye inference is that the real nucleus, if it con- 
a Of thi. of a single solid body, must be very small, 
Ould bind much obscured by the vapors which sur- 
4 howllound it. Generally the nucleus appears to 
x of tiirink in size as it approaches the sun. The 
terial ifMiost plausible explanation seems to be, that 
‘ ith lessened distance from the sun, the real 
D POLanmmucleus get hotter and brighter and that at the 
ume time, the vapors near it become more 
r) ratheggemsparent. Other explanations have been 
; “to thampered which we have no space to consider. 
nets. | THE ENVELOPES. 
solid ofl We commonly find that the coma [nebulous 
a matter about the nucleus] appears much bright- 


ton the sunward side. In many cases, 
trams of matter appear to issue from the 
hucleus on that side. These assume a variety 
Mf forms, and are almost always curved back- 
d, from the direction of the sun, at their 

















OUS COH 
burne 
Shows 


ye ’ a atremities, Above the streams, or jets, are 
sat themes Seen one or more arcs of light, 
ial oncentric with the nucleus, from which they 
ae ppear to recede,—just as waves recede in 


idening circles from a stone dropped into 
tulwater. ‘These envelopes, as they are called, 
¢ supposed to be hollow spherical segments 
pt matter, more dense than the surrounding 
parts of the coma. 

One highly important characteristic of the 


tenuated 
This maj 
| action 
of SDau 


luced b 


*troscopel 


tablished. The rays of light from distant 






rht iro Mt . ° 

a A seen through it are not sensibly bent, or 
of othe ted. This shows that gases of an appre- 
a ble amount do not exist in comets. 

letecting THE PHENOMENA OF THE TAIL. 

ch lead The strange appearance of the tail and the 
is inst 


matter which surrounds the nucleus is well | 
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the light of the faintest stars is seen through it 
with scarcely diminished brightness. 


THE BLACK STREAK IN THE TAIL. 


Near the head, it often appears to consist of 
two streams of matter issuing from either side 
of the coma with a dark channel of separation 
between. The tail at this point generally 
appears to have the same diameter, from what- 
ever direction in space it is viewed. We must, 
therefore, conclude that its interior is nearly or 
quite free from matter, and like a hollow cyl- 
inder, or portion of a cone, as far as the dark 
channel extends. Beyond that point we may 
suppose that the interior fills up by gradual 
diffusion from the circumference. In some 
cases, and especially with small comets, the 
éark channel is wholly wanting, or but faintly 
indicated. 


CURVED DIRECTION OF THE TAIL. 


In order to give an idea of the situation of 
the tail in space, let us imagine a line trom the 
sun continually prolonged through the moving 
head of a comet into space beyond. We shall 
always find the tail extending nearly opposite 
the sun, in the general direction of this pro- 
longation, but curved more or backward from 
it, in the direction from which the comet is 
moving. Sometimes we find more than one 
tail—each distinguished by the degree of its 
backward inclination. They have, indeed, been 
classified on this ground and found conforma- 
ble to three general types. 

(To be concluded.) 
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A BIBLE-CLASS QUESTION. 





While referring, in connection with the In- 
ternational Lesson of znd month 5th, to some 
events in the life of the Apostle Peter, Matt. 
xvi. 15-20 came up for consideration. We 
were reminded of the Romanist claim, built 
chiefly on that passage, that it made Peter the 
sole ‘‘ holder of the keys,” and ‘supreme vice- 
gerent of Christ upon earth. This view being 
set aside by other passages, showing that Simon 
Peter was so addressed simply as a representa- 
tive of the apostles, and thus of the Church of 
which Christ is the ever-living Head; our at- 
tention was given to the naming of Peter, 
‘and the words ‘‘on this rock will I build my 
|church.’’ Upon this often discussed expres- 


pgantic dimensions it sometimes attains, are|sion it was observed that it was a common 
ell calculated to arrest the attention of man-|custom with the ancient Jews, following a 
ind. It is not wonderful that the ancients! practice mentioned several times in the histori- 
ould have regarded it with trembling appre-|cal books of the Old Testament, to give to 
eision, nor is it surprising that, even yet, it’ persons names commemorative of some occur- 
fxcites an absorbing curiosity among the edu-|rence. Thus our Lord may have designed to 
‘ated, and the superstitious terrors of the igno- | associate Simon’s new name, Cephas, or Pe- 

it. The matter-of which it 1s composed must | tros, with the truth that His religion rests on 
be expanded to an almost inconceivable degree; the Anowledge of Himself, Jesus the Christ, 
or even when it is millions of miles in diameter, Son of God, and Lord of lords, as outwardly 
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elements of a fair English education, and have 
acquired the knowledge of a good trade, rarely 
become the inmates of a prison.”’ 





the same origin. ‘These bodies usually enteg 
our atmosphere with velocities [relative to th 
earth] ranging from twenty to forty-five mil. 
per second. In consequence of the inconegiy, 
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leave behind—the smaller meteors, howey 
dense, would be at once converted into im 
pable vapor. Only the larger ones could gy, 
vive the tremendous encounter, and reach th 
earth. Still others, composed of more fusibis 
substance, though very large, may be unabld 
either to overcome the mechanical resistance 
the air, or the transcendent heat produce 
Furthermore, that fiery ordeal must strip aero 
ites of all volatile matter and leave only refra 
tory substances behind. Hence, analysis g 
meteoric stones might give us an idea of th 
real composition of comets which would \ 
totally misleading ; just as the ruins of a houg 
destroyed by fire, would be no index of ty 
chemical composition of all the material j 
contained before the disaster. 






Early in 1881, H. H. Warner, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Founder of the Warner Observatory, 
announced a prize of $200 in gold to any 
American or Canadian who, during the year, 
should discover a telescopic unexpected comet. 
When Comet ‘‘B,’’ or the great comet, was 
discovered, effort was made to ascertain who 
first saw it, and had a conclusion been possible 
among the thousands of claimants, a special 
prize would have been given. As none could 
be reached, Mr. Warner determined to give a 
special prize of $200 for the best essay on 
*¢Comets, their Compesition, Purpose and 
Effect on the Earth.’”’ One hundred and 
twenty-five essays were sent in to Director 
Swift, of the Warner Observatory, and after a 
careful review, the Judges—Professor Elias 
Colbert, of Chicago, Ill.; Professor H. A. 
Newton, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
and Professor H. M. Parkhurst, of New York 
city,—unanimously awarded the prize to the 
essay signed ‘* Hipparchus III,” by Professor 
Lewis Boss, Director of the Dudley Observa- 
tory, of Albany, N. Y. Following is the full 
text : 

Though modern science has taught us much 
concerning the physical nature of comets, no 
one has yet been able to construct a theory 
which is either complete or free from objection. 
With these facts in view, and so far as possible 
within our brief limits, and without the use of 
technical language, we will endeavor to outline 
some of the more important results of observa- 
tion and reflection upon this subject. We shall 
be obliged to draw freely from the results 
elaborated during the last fifty years by Bessel, 
Winnecke, Bond, Newton, Zoellner, Bredichin 
and many others, without reference to indi- 
vidual authorities, or digressions upon rival 
theories and claims. 
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TESTIMONY OF THE SPECTROSCOPE AND POL! 
ISCOPE. 


§ 2. TheSpectroscope [light analyzer] rath 
reluctantly yields some testimony as to th 
chemical and physical nature of comets. | 
seems to show that the nucleus is a solid 
liquid incandescent [at a glowing temperatutt 
mass. It proves quite conclusively that thy 
matter surrounding the nucleus contains hydn 
gen and carbon in one of their numerous com 
pounds. The flame of the Bunsen bume, 
which contains one of the compounds, shows4 
spectrum [light analysis] which is very similal 
to, if not identical with, that observed in com 
ets. Some observers have reported that thes 
elements give evidence of their presence in the 
tails of comets at considerable distances {ror 
the head. Ifso, we must suppose the attenuated 
matter of the tail to be self-luminous, Thism 
be attributed to some form of electrical action; 
since, considering the low temperature of spact) 
it cannot be due to incandescence produced | 
ordinary heat. 

Recent observations with the spectroscopt 
seem to prove that a part of the light from 
comets is really reflected sunlight, since 
faintly exhibits a spectrum like that of oth 
bodies which shine by reflected light alone. 

The Polariscope [instrument for detect 
reflected light] also gives evidence which lea 
to the same conclusion. The use of this instr 
ment in examining faint sources of light# 
attended with great difficulties; and in 0 
present connection, the records of differes 
observers are not strictly harmonious. 

























METEORS—OFFSPRING OF COMETS. 






§ 1. About twenty years ago it was proved 
that certain annually recurring displays of 
meteors are due to swarms of small bodies, 
which revolve about the sun in elliptical paths, 
so situated in space as to encounter the earth 
at nearly the same time in each succeeding year. 
These paths or orbits were found to be identical 
in some cases with those of certain well known 
comets. The conclusion seemed irresistible 
and is now accepted, that shooting stars, or 
meteoroids, are simply the offspring of disinte- 
grated comets. 

Most likely, aerolites [large meteors] which 
sometimes reach the surface of the earth, are of 















RECORD OF THE TELESCOPE, 


§ 3. Comets are seen in their simplest fom 
as faint patches of nebulous light. Theyat 
usually circular or oval in outline, witd 
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ly ental kable difference of brightness from center 
a the circumference. At a later stage of develop- 
7 Mile nt the comet shows a diffused brightness in 
vena scentral parts, known as central condensation. 
a When a large comet approaches the sun, the 
cower. feructure becomes far more complex. The 
: ia ter condensation gathers intensity. Finally, 
ald Pale int or disc of light appears near its center, 

SuMiich shines with a light approximating that 


ach the tae ae aie 
. fusibl {the planets. This is called the nucleus. 
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NUCLEUS HAS NO DEFINITE MAGNITUDE. 
Observers with powerful telescopes usually 


Oduced ME 4 that what we commonly call the nucleus 
P aeto.; no definite magnitude. It continually 
y TeftasMiscures less with increase of optical power. 
lysis he inference is that the real nucleus, if it con- 
+ Of thas; of a single solid body, must be very small, 
ould Wed much obscured by the vapors which sur- 
4 howdiound it. Generally the nucleus appears to 
st “@@irink in size as it approaches the sun. The 
rial Winst plausible explanation seems to be, that 
‘ ith lessened distance from the sun, the real 
) PoLanmmucleus get hotter and brighter and that at the 

ume time, the vapors near it become more 
r] rathefge™sparent. Other explanations have been 
to tymmuered which we have no space to consider. 
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THE ENVELOPES. 


We commonly find that the coma [nebulous 
patter about the nucleus] appears much bright- 
ton the sunward side. In many cases, 
reams of matter appear to issue from the 











pf forms, and are almost always curved back- 
yard, from the direction of the sun, at their 
tremities, Above the streams, or jets, are 









2 ‘ommpometimes seen one or more arcs of light, 
> in tee enttic with the nucleus, from which they 
ed ppear to recede,—just as waves recede in 





idening circles from a stone dropped into 
till water. These envelopes, as they are called, 
¢ supposed to be hollow spherical segments 
Mf matter, more dense than the surrounding 
parts of the coma. 

One highly important characteristic of the 
matter which surrounds the nucleus is well 
tablished. The rays of light from distant 
als seen through it are not sensibly bent, or 
‘acted. This shows that gases of an appre- 
table amount do not exist in comets. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF THE TAIL. 


The strange appearance of the tail and the 
pgantic dimensions it sometimes attains, are 
well calculated to arrest the attention of man- 
ind. It is not wonderful that the ancients 









fant. The matter -of which it 1s composed must 
% expanded to an almost inconceivable degree; 
Por even when it is millions of miles in diameter, 






pucleus on that side. These assume a variety | 


pauld have regarded it with trembling appre- | 
retsion, nor is it surprising that, even yet, it’ 

Cités an absorbing curiosity among the edu-| 
cated, and the superstitious terrors of the igno- | 
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the light of the faintest stars is seen through it 
with scarcely diminished brightness. 


THE BLACK STREAK IN THE TAIL. 


Near the head, it often appears to consist of 
two streams of matter issuing from either side 
of the coma with a dark channel of separation 
between. The tail at this point generally 
appears to have the same diameter, from what- 
ever direction in space it is viewed. We must, 
therefore, conclude that its interior is nearly or 
quite free from matter, and like a hollow cyl- 
inder, or portion of a cone, as far as the dark 
channel extends. Beyond that point we may 
suppose that the interior fills up by gradual 
diffusion from the circumference. In some 
cases, and especially with small comets, the 
dark channel is wholly wanting, or but faintly 
indicated. 


CURVED DIRECTION OF THE TAIL. 


In order to give an idea of the situation of 
the tail in space, let us imagine a line from the 
sun continually prolonged through the moving 
head of a comet into space beyond. We shall 
always find the tail extending nearly opposite 
the sun, in the general direction of this pro- 
longation, but curved more or backward from 
it, in the direction from which the comet is 
moving. Sometimes we find more than one 
tail—each distinguished by the degree of its 
backward inclination. They have, indeed, been 
classified on this ground and found conforma- 
ble to three general types. 

(To be concluded.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A BIBLE-CLASS QUESTION. 





While referring, in connection with the In- 
ternational Lesson of znd month 5th, to some 
events in the life of the Apostle Peter, Matt. 
xvi. 15-20 came up for consideration. We 
were reminded of the Romanist claim, built 
chiefly on that passage, that it made Peter the 
sole ‘‘ holder of the keys,” and ‘supreme vice- 
gerent of Christ upon earth. This view being 
set aside by other passages, showing that Simon 
Peter was so addressed simply as a representa- 
tive of the apostles, and thus of the Church of 
which Christ is the ever-living Head; our at- 
tention was given to the naming of Peter, 
and the words ‘‘on this rock will I build my 
church.”” Upon this often discussed expres- 
sion it was observed that it was a common 
custom with the ancient Jews, following a 
practice mentioned several times in the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament, to give to 
persons names commemorative of some occur- 
rence. Thus our Lord may have designed to 
associate Simon’s new name, Cephas, or Pe- 
tros, with the truth that His religion rests on 
the knowledge of Himself, Jesus the Christ, 
Son of God, and Lord of lords, as outwardly 
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manifested, and also spiritually revealed. Both 
kinds of knowledge of Him are necessary to 
Christian faith; and Simon’s confession was 
the first made which included both (as shown 
in Matt. xvi. 17). 

But we had then brought before us the fact 
of the real prominence of Peter on many sub- 
sequent occasions, especially after our Lord’s 
ascension; as on the day of Pentecost, and 
after his instructive vision, in beginning the 
introduction of Gentiles into the church with 
Cornelius. We are not to be afraid of doing 
justice to the real place given by Jesus to this 
Apostle, because some false teachers have erro- 
neously exaggerated it. 

Coming, then, to look closely at the original 
text of the passage (thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church), we find 
some interesting points. For the name Peter 
the word is Petros, and for this rock saute te 
petra. Now, the best authorities tell us that 
the significance of these terms, fefros and 
petra, is not exactly the same. etros means a 
stone, a piece or part of a rock; petra is a 
rock, massive and fixed in place. Classical 
authors mever use petra to mean that which can 
be readily moved, hurled, for example, in war ; 
petros (or lithos) is constantly so used. Zuute 
means (as translated both in O. V. and R. V.) 
this ; not far, however, from the same, or such. 
It would be hardly too free a rendering to put 
it thus: ‘‘ Thou art a Aving stone, and upon a 
rock of such \ will build my church.” 

This figure of a building is frequent in the 
New Testament. Let us notice here only two 
passages: Ephes. ii. 20, ‘‘ being built upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Christ Jesus himself being the chief corner 
stone’’ (R. V.); and 1 Peter ii. 5: ‘‘ unto 
whom coming, a living stone, rejected indeed 
of men, but with God eiect, precious, ye also, 
as living stones, are built up a spiritual house,” 
&.* (R. V.) 

May we not, therefore, safely conclude that, 
as the Church was to be constituted of Aving 
men, our Lord meant to teach, by the name 
given by Him to Simon (on the occasion of 
his confessing, on behalf of the disciples, 
what was divinely revealed to him of the 
Messiahship and Lordship of Christ), that upon 
those chosen men, with their faith and faithful- 
ness, made one with Himself the Rock, His 
church was to be built ? 


a -o — 


BEWARE OF SMALL BEGINNINGS.—Some work- 
men were building a large brick tower, which 
was to be carried up very high. In laying a 
corner, one brick, either by accident or care- 
lessness, was set a very little out of line. The 
work went on without its being noticed, but as 





* It is noticeable that Peter here uses, both times, for stone, 
not his own surname, but the word /thos. 
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each course of bricks was kept in line with 
those already laid, the tower was not put up 
exactly straight, and the higher they built the 
more insecure it became. One day, when the 
tower had been carried up about fifty feet, there 
was a tremendous crash. The building had 
fallen, burying the men in the ruins. All the 
previous work was lost, the materials wasted, 
and worse still, valuable lives were sacrificed, 
and all from one brick laid wrong at the start, 
The workman at fault in this matter little 
thought how much mischief he was making for 
the future. Do you ever think what may come 
of one bad habit, one brick laid wrong, while 
you are now building a character for life? 
Remember in youth the foundation is laid. 
See that all is kept straight.—Zarly Dew. 
(From the Christian Worker.) 


Extract from a Letter from Louis Street, on 
Mission Work in Mexico.? 





After all that I have seen, bothin Madagascar 
and in Mexico, I am not inclined to regard the 
basis of Congregationalists as any more favorable 
for foreign mission work than our own, Nor do 
I think that their system is as well adapted to the 
needs of the world of mankind as the principles 
and practices of Friends. I have, however, a very 
high regard for their church organization, and as 
a body I think they are more faithful than our. 
selves in carrying out some of our own Christian 
principles. 

When Samuel A. Purdie first came to Mexico 
he found already in the field before him both 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. Suppose that 
he had said to the Presbyterians, “ We have not 
come here to introduce any sectarian ideas. We 
deprecate religious controversy as being very 
deleterious to the welfare of the native Mexican 
Christians. Hence I will unite with one of your 
Presbyterian churches, and consider myself ‘an 
integral part of it.’ It is true I have never been 
baptized, but that you must overlook. Although 
I will assume all the functions of a Presbyterian 
pastor, I will depute the work of baptism and ad- 
ministering the bread and wine in the Lord's Sup 
per to two of my native assistants. We willalso 
take charge of one of the outlying country dis 
tricts, and work it in harmony with Presbyterian 
methods. Infant baptism shall be practiced, and 
the Presbyterian baptismal catechism shall be 
used by all our native teachers. All the churches 
we establish shall be Presbyterian churches, and 
they shall be an integral part of your Presbytery 
and Synod, but at the same time, the better to 
satisfy our iriends in Indiana, we will call the 
work ‘undenominational !’ ” 

If such had been the course pursued by Samuel 
A. Purdie in Mexico, it would have been a precise 
counterpart of that which actually occurred in 
Madagascar, only with this difference—in Mexico 
the mission organization was Presbyterian, while 
in Madagascar it was Congregational. But the 
course of our friend, S, A. Purdie, was very dif 
ferent. He pursued an independent line of action, 
with faith in the value of his distinctive principles 
as a Friend, and in their adaptability to the needs 
of the Mexicans, The result has been a mission 
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in harmory with the distinguishing views and 

ctices of our own religious Society, under the 
fostering care of Indiana Yearly Meeting. . And 
four Friends in America had sustained the mis- 
jon with the same amount of money an/ energy 
which has been spent by our English Friends in 
building up Congregational churches in Mada- 
ascar, we Should to-day have had an equal num- 
her of Mexican Friends endorsing all of our dis- 
tinguishing denominational tenets, and organized 
into Monthly and Quarterly Meetings. 

We need aclearer apprehension of our own po- 
tion, and of what we really think about our- 
gives in reference to foreign mission work. If 
we have distinguishing tenets, which we think are 
of practical importance, then by all means this 
mission in Mexico should be sustained by far 
greater liberality than has hitherto been the case, 
s as to make it more of an ornament to our reli- 
gious society. We should not only endeavor to 
maintain creditably the work we already hold, 
but look forward to its further extension into other 
unoccupied fields beyond. 

All of the States in the Republic of Mexico, and 
the independent republics of Central America, are 
now open to receive the gospel. Religious tolera- 
tion is established by law, and in most localities 
there may be found many who warmly welcome 
Protestant missionaries, The question of religion, 
next to that of freedom, is the most engrossing po- 
itical question of the day, The secular press, 
which is everywhere moulding the current of 
popular thought, is bold in its opposition to Ro- 
manism, and the strongest weapon it uses is not 
infidelity, but Protestant Christianity. There 
ae Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists in the field as 
missionaries, but wherever our principles are 
known there are none of them more popular than 
Friends. 

What gives our principles special acceptance 
among the people, is the fact that they appear to 
be farthest removed from Romanism—in our re- 
publican organization; in our principles against 
war and capital punishment, which last has been 
abolished by Mexican law; in our advocacy 
of the priesthood of all believers, and views about 
baptism and the supper. There is nothing 
whatever to prevent the spread of our Ch istian 
principles, but the want of sufficient interest 
among our friends at home properly to sustain 
the mission, 

The life and hope of the Christian church in 
Mexico isin its young men between twenty and 
thitty years of age. What we need is not many 
foreign missionaries, but organization to superin- 
tend and direct the work, making use chiefly of 
the natives themselves as teachers and heralds of 
the gospel. The young native Christians have all 
the energy, fire, adaptability, and far better quali- 
fications in every way than the foreign missionary 
fom abroad, to whom they look for counsel, 
guidance, and support. The ability to use such 


native help is the secret of the success which has | 


attended the labors of the missionaries in Mada- 
gascar. This method, moreover, is in harmony 
with the divine Providences, for it is a providential 
characteristic of foreign missions that everywhere 
there are found young men whose hearts are pre- 
pared to take up and carry on the work. They 
have their call from God in their intense desire to 
declare the riches of His full salvation. 


SCHOOL. 


THE OVERSEERS of Harvard University have 
voted to accept a fund, the proceeds of which are 
to be used in the education of female physicians 
in the University. 


AFTER ten years of experience with the admis- 
sion of students into the German Universities from 
the veal schools (in which elementary science 
takes the place of Greek) as well as from the 


gymnasia, whose training is chiefly classical, the 


Philosophical Faculty of the University of Berlin 
has issued a memorial pronouncing such admis- 
sions “ injurious to the interests of higher learning.” 
The professors assert that even in scientific studies, 
while at first showing more readiness, the students 
from the veal-schu/e are generally lett behind in 
advanced work by those who have come from the 
gy mnasia, 

This appears to present a strong case in favor 
of the predominance of classical studies in college 
courses. Two German writers, however, familiar 
with the institutions concerned, have suggested in 
the Vation some very important qualifying facts. 
They state that the vea/ schools, down to the 
present time, are decidedly inferior in their system 
and in the character of their teachers, to the gym- 
nasia; and that, in consequence, many families 
send their “smartest” sons always to the gym- 
nasia, and others to the vea/-schule. Hence it 
would seem to be the mental material to be 
worked upon, and not the difference in the studies 
pursued, which occasions the greater success, in 
University training, of the students from the 
gymnasia. 

THAT fellowships may ere long be applied for 
by the gentler sex seems probable from the sta- 
tistics for the past year of the Harvard “An- 
nex,” or “Private Collegiate Instruction for Wo- 
men.” In Greek there were four classes and 
twen‘y-one students; in Latin, four and seven- 
teen; in mathematics, four and eleven, respect- 
ively. German had three classes and eleven stu- 
dents, history three andtwelve. “ All the courses 
in Greek were taken,” and the tendency clearly 
was “ toward the traditional classical curriculum 
and not toward science.” The considerable nume 
ber of courses uncalled for were almost entirely 
non-classical, Out of forty-seven students, six- 
teen were taking their second year. Of the whole 
number, Massachusetts furnished thirty-nine and 
New England forty-two. Nearly half the Massa- 
chusetts students came from Cambridge; and 
Boston and Cambridge together furnished one- 
half of the whole. The young ladies had studied 
at or graduated from other colleges, including 
Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. The examinations, 
marked upon the same scale as for the young 
men, were very gratifying to the instructors, 
“ Though the application of the young ladies has 
been assiduous, the condition of their health has 
been uniformly good ;” and Dr. Sargent, direct 
of the Hemenway Gymnasium, has, at his own 
expense, fitted up rooms (not connected with his 
own establishment) with appropriate apparatus, 
and gives those who freque .t them the benefit of 
his advice. 

The Reference Library has grown by gift and 
purchase to considerable proportions. Scholar- 
ships in numbers to meet all the actual demands 
have been provided by friends of the enterprise, 
and the expenses have so far fallen within the 
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estimates that the support of the course is assured | that Tewfik Pasha has more than once announced 


for six years instead of four. “At the end of that 
time the managers will consider that their work 
has been accomplished,” and the responsibility of 
its continuance “ will be laid upon the public.” 
They appear confident, and all the friends of the 
higher education will unite with them in hoping, 
that an adequately endowed institution will then 
arise.—V. Y. Nation. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO. 18,1882. 


THE EVANGELISTIC work in Indiana Yearly 
Meeting “goes on grandly,” writes a correspondent 
who is authority. Series of meetings have been 
held in nearly all of its meeting-houses in In- 
diana, and are being held in those in Ohio with 
excellent results. 

Elwood Scott and Alfred Brown had meetings 
in Fifth Street Meeting-House, Richmond, for 
more than two weeks up to Second mo. 8th. The 
meetings were largely attended and participated 
in by most of the members of the three meetings 
of that city and have “ resulted in the conversion 
of many souls and in the strengthening of the 
church ” in that place. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting seems to have so come 
into harmony with the Divine purposes as to re- 
ceive rich blessings, and to illustrate by the dedi- 
cation of many of its members to the Lord's will, 
that “ happy is the people whose God is the Lord.” 


eee 


NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY MEETING Minutes 
have just reached us. Their substance has been 
already before our readers. We may mention 
in,addition the statement of the number of mem- 
bers, 5,001 ; but as two Preparative Meetings are 
not reported from in the statistics, the full number 
is probably at least 5,100. 

An important decision of this Yearly Meeting 
was, in regard to the question whether its mem- 
bers can properly accept positions in the Internal 
Revenue service of the United States. Since some 
of the duties connected with that service are in- 
consistent with the religious profession of Friends, 
it was concluded not allowable for them to take 
or continue to hold such offices. -A not incon- 
siderable amount of the revenue to be collected 
comes from taxes on the distillation and sale of 
spirituous liquors. 


—_————_ «ee 


SLAVERY IN 1881.—In a review of the present 
condition of the Slave-trade and Slavery, in the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, it is stated that the Egypt- | 
ian government continually gives public expres- 


hisintention of abolishing the institution of slavery 
throughout his dominions, 
threatened with revolt by his army, and little can 
be expected from him at present in great reforms, 


But the Pasha is 


Traffic in slaves is carried on in the Soudan, and on 
the shores of the Red Sea, and slaves find their way 
from Central Africa to the households and harems 
of the Egyptians and Tu ks, It would seem that 
so long as domestic slavery is upheld by the 
Egyptian government, slaves will be hunted in 
Central Africa and brought to meet the demand, 
Still, very much has been done within twenty years 
to limit the slave hunts of Eastern Central Africa, 
as is testified by travellers there ; and the mission 
stations have had an effect for good in this di- 
rection for a wide extent around them. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has heartily seconded 
the English in suppressing the slave-trade on the 
eastern coast, and it is almost extinguished. On 
the Portuguese west coast of Africa “ the present 
gun-boat blockade has been shown to be inef- 
fective,” and the plan of trying to stop the trade 
must be changed. 

In Brazil there are still more than a million 
and a half slaves, although a law went into effect 
in 1871 that all children of slaves are born free. 
This would require almost a century from that 
date for slavery to expire there, but its end is 
hastened somewhat by the freeing of slaves by 
many private persons. Agitation for complete 
emancipation is kept up in Brazil, and it is hoped 
that her enlightened Emperor may be induced to 
throw his full influence into the cause of freedom. 

In Cuba there are now not less than 200,000 
negroes, called “ apprentices,” who, under the 
law of Fifth month, 1880, are to be gradually set 
free, till in 1889 slavery will cease in Cuba. 

Only by determined and persistent efforts can 
the terrible evils of the slave-trade and slavery 
be rooted out of Africa, and it is cause for thank 
fulness that a few men of ability, through the 
British Anti-slavery Society, labor so efficiently to 
attain this desirable end. The missionaries of the 
various Prote.tant societies of Europe have ab 
ready done much to abate the slave traffic of 
Eastern Central Africa, and thus prepare the way 
of the Lord Jesus there, so that Christianity may 
take deep root in that land. 

FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER for First mo. 
opens with a genial and partly retrospective 
greeting from the editor to his readers and con 


tributors at the beginning of the sixteenth year of 


his service, and of the life of the Quarterly itself, 
How much of the success of the periodical, dur- 


ing these years, has been owing to his enthusiasm, 
sion of its wish to put down the slave-trade, and industry and judgment in its management, may 
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be readily inferred, if not known, by those ac- 
quainted with it from its origin. With a wider 
range than any other of our denominational 
publications, it has brought out a considerable 
amount of original literary authorship. If this 
cannot, on the whole, be said to rival the produc- 
tions of the great quarterlies abroad, or of our 
chief magazines in this country, it has at least 
shown that much literary talent and scholarship 
exist among our members; and has helped to 
develop and encourage such powers, which often 
lie unused for want of opportunity. While there is 
no precisely similar publication in America, we 
are sure that not a few men and women amongst 
us could write acceptably more than they do. 
We would have it understood that Friends’ Re- 
view is designed to be not only (though chiefly) 
areligious, but also a literary paper. Our space 
issmall, and necessarily much of it is otherwise 
occupied; but if it were more generally sub- 
scribed for by our members, it would become 
posible to enlarge it so as to supply a more 
liberal amount of good and wholesome reading, 
original and selected. Of the latter, especially, 
our resources always abound beyond our pres- 
ent capacity for use. 

The other articles in the new number of the 
Examiner are as follows: The Two Advents, by 
GM.P.; Zhe Trial of Our Faith, Thos. Hodg- 
kin; Christian Ministry, Isaac Robson; A 
Winter on Mount Lebanon, Ellen Clayton; 
Twenty-five Years’ Legislation of the Society of 
Friends, Walter Sturge ; Lips and Ears, Edward 
Pearson; Thomas Ellwood, Frances Anne Budge ; 
Reopening of an Old Meeting-House, Alfred 
Wright; Foseph of Arimathea, Ellen C. Pear- 
son; Raphae/, Hannah E, Palmer; An O/d- 
fashioned Sermon, Matilda Sturge ; Capital Pun- 
ishment » Does It Answer the Purpose Designed? 
F.A. Rutter ; Voice from Southampton, “ Specta- 
tor;” Frances Ridley Havergal, Mary P. Hack; 
Quakerism and Recreation, Philip Thompson, 
Susan King, and W. C. Westlake; Methodism, 
M. Marriage ; and Notices of Books Received. 

QUAKERISM AND RECREATION is, in three of 
the above-named articles in the Examiner, the 
heading of a quite liberal discussion ; chiefly in 
regard to toleration of attendance at theatres. 
Confessedly an entirely new question amongst 
Friends, the first paper nevertheless argues, 
Plausibly, that there is nothing intrinsically bad 
nthe nature of theatrical performances; and 
Protests against “the principle of pronouncing in- 
Consistent with a Christian profession things not 
i themselves unlawful,” The second paper 
dwells especially upon the morally injurious 
character of the vocation of actors, and of the sur- 
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roundings of the stage. It is not fitting, therefore, 
for Christians to sustain (even if not deleterious 
to themselves) what must do so much harm to 
others concerned, We may here remind our read- 
ers of the testimony, quoted some time since upon 
our pages, of the celebrated actress, Frances 
Kemble, to the sense of degradation always felt 
by her in appearing in an assumed character be- 
fore a public audience. 

W. C. Westlake, in the third of these papers, 
sums up the matter with great moderation, and 
wholly, as we conceive it, upon the right side. 
The following are a few sentences from his excel- 
lent article : 

“ To reform and Christianize the stage it would 
need an entire transformation in the object ot 
those who act, and in the aim of those who write ; 
each must resolve to work for moral good, 
and not for money or popularity. The style of 
dancing and acting must be changed, the grgssly 
‘immodest style of dress must be banished, "and 
the false teaching of sensational plays must dis- 
| appear, before the Christian portion of the public 
can be reasonably urged to take up the patronage 
ofthe stage ... If it be said acompromise may be 
effected, 1 would reply that the pure and the im- 
pure cannot meet each other half way, and that 
such a medium course would never “ pay.”.... 
I do not believe in the commingling of oil and 
water, or in the gathering of grapes from thistles.” 

Accepting fully this view of the question, we 
may again ask whether the “reaction” amongst 
Friends from a too absolute dependence upon the 
precedents and underlying convictions of our pre- 
decessors in the Society is not in danger of going, 
towards worldliness, in some directions at least, 
quite foo far? 


MAny inquiries having been made as to the 
date of opening of Bryn Mawr College, we are 
requested to state that it is not likely to be opened 
until the fall of 1884, or possibly of 1885. The 
Trustees have concluded that in order not un- 
duly to reduce the principal of the fund to be used 
as an endowment for the College, it will be inad- 
visable tocomplete the buildings at an earlier date. 

Due notice will be given a year before the time 
of opening. 

ERRATA.—In a selection printed in this paper 
a few weeks ago, the population of the earth was 
inaccurately stated. The correct figures sou 
be in hundreds, not hundreds of thousands of mi 
lions; amounting, now, to nearly if not quite 
fourteen hundred millions in all. 

In the editorial remarks in our last number con- 
cerning hours of labor, when referring to legisla- 
tion in England on behalf of factory operatives, 
the word ¢en should have been omitted. The most 
important reform of that kind in England took 
place about fifty years ago. 
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RicHMmonpD, Inp., Second mo. 3d, 1882. 
THE Executive Committee on Foreign Missions 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, finding their means 
insufficient for the support of the Mexican Mis- 
sion, appeal to Friends for means. We have 
drawn and expended the appropriation of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting and the contributions received, 
except about $500, which sum is orly sufficient to 
support the mission until the end of the Fifth mo. 
The great value and rapid extension of this work 
have been fully set forth in our published reports 
and letters, and have heretofore been appreciated 
and the work liberally sustained by Friends. We 
would urge all who have heretofore aided us, to 
send in contributions at once, and those who have 
not, to now make a beginning. Please send to 
Benjamin Webb, Treasurer of Indiana Yearly 

Meeting, Richmond, Ind, 
On behalf of the Committee, 
CHARLES H, COFFIN, 
Secretary pro tem. 


NOTICE. 

HgeNRy LONGSTRETH, 738 Sansom street, has 
now feady Memorials of Christine Majolier Alsop ; 
price 75 cents. Also, Mcn Worth Remembering ; 
Stephen Grellet, by William Guest, price 75 cts. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


OO sme 


NOTICE. 
A man about 30 years of age, calling himself 
Lewis MacDonald, and professing to be a Friend 
with a home in Baltimore, has been asking assist- 


ance in Philadelphia. He is unknown to Friends 
in Baltimore. 


ee 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


C. H. SPURGEON ON DISESTABLISHMENT.— 
C. H. Spurgeon, at a recent meeting of students 
and ministers of the “ Pastor's College,” is reported 
to have said: “The Church (English Episcopal) 
cannot be reformed; she must be disestablished 
and disendowed ; and we ought to tell the officers 
of this department of the Civil Service that every 
year our terms will be severer. This movement 
can be hindered only at their own expense. If 
they will go, and go speedily, we will be gener- 
ous; but if they obstruct, delay, abuse, so much 
the worse for themselves. The nation will be in 
no humor to deal generously with men who sup- 
port a system of evil for gain. The nation ought 
to know that this is a religious question as well as 
a political one. The State Church has altered the 
whole theory of the Christian Church: in fact, the 
Establishment is not a Church at all; and because 
it professes to be one, to the no small hurt of truth 
and right, it must be abolished, and we ought to 
aid the Liberation Society in this great work.” 


THE Salvation Army, according to a correspon- 
dent of Zhe /ndependent, as it “becomes better 
known—tested by its fruits—is rapidly calling to 
its aid words and deeds and gold, the hearty sym- 
pathy of the most cultivated people of England. 
It does its work where the best efforts of the 
churches do not reach,” 


THE English Baptist missionaries seem to have 
quite won the confidence and good will of the 
King and people of Congo. On their return from 
Stanley Pool, they were warmly received by the 
King, who begged them not to think of leaving 
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San Salvador. They had intended to cross the 
river to establish a station. He said he did not 
like the Portuguese priests, who, it will be remem. 
bered, arrived after the Baptists had begun their 
work in San Salvador, with the object of reclaim. 
ing the King and re-establishing the Roman Cath. 
olic religion. His majesty told the Baptist mis. 
sionaries that he had attended the service of the 
priests once ; but that he did not like it and would 
not go again. “Instead,” he said to them, “of 
having meetings, as you do, and teaching us every 
Sunday different things out of God's word and 
telling us about the road to Heaven, they talk a 
lot of things in a language [Latin] we do not at 
all understand.” —Jndependent. 


eo - 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


JONATHAN GRUBB, in Zhe Monthly Record for 
First month, says: ‘‘ During the last three months 
I have spent many hours within the walls of our 
large hospitals and union houses, and in every 
one I have been brought to reflect on the folly of 
an enlightened and professedly Christian nation, 
in permitting the one chief cause of so much suf 
fering, and such an enormous expense, to exist, 
It is a humiliating spectacle to behold a nation 
deluded by a drug. 

“ Remove the drinking custom a/fogether, and 
there would be little need for hospitals, work- 
houses, or prisons. At all events they would be 
few and thinly inhabited. Nearly every case that 
I have investigated in these places, has been more 
or less directly connected with this deeply-rooted 
custom. What madness what folly, first to spend 
the money (£350,000 a day) upon this drug, and 
then to appeal to the pockets of the people for 
means to undo or to mitigate a little of the terrible 
consequences which follow in its track !” 


AT areception given in New York on the 22d 
ult. to Governor St. John, of Kansas, William E, 
Dodge said: “ Following this great reformation 
for the last fifty years, I can say with great conf- 
dence that the outlook in our own land was never 
more encouraging than to-day; and having re- 
cently returned from the other side, I can say that 
the interest in regard to the great question of tem- 
perance, particularly in England, is greater now 
than ever.” 

On the same occasion Governor St. John said: 
« No greater truth was ever uttered by Abraham 
Lincoln than when he said, ‘the Government 
cannot exist half slave and half free.’ No lessa 
truth is contained in the declaration that this Gov- 
ernment cannot exist half drunk and half sober. 
It must of necessity become all one or all the 
other. 

“We are told that it is necessary that dram- 
shops should be legalized in order to control 
them ; that from them is derived a great revenue. 
I love my country, I hope, as well as almost any 
citizen can; I honor our flag; but if there is one 
criticism more severe than all others that I would 
pass upon the government under which we live, it 
isthat it is paying a great national debt to-day 
by deriving a revenue from that which every 
one knows to be wrong. It is better, it seems 1 

me, if we desire to control an evil, to prohibit It, 
rather than directly or indirectly to sanction it by 
law. lam persuaded from what I have seen to 
day in the city of New York—and | am told that 
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under the law saloons are not permitted to be 
open on the Sabbath ; or at least, it is in violation 
of the law if they are kept open—I am persuaded 
from what I have seen in all the cities of the East, 
that the law here and elsewhere fails to control 
them, but that they trample the law underfoot 
here as they do everywhere where they have the 
sanction of the law given to them, and protection 
thrown around them.” 


GOVERNOR ST. JOHN also states that last winter 
in thirty States the legislatures were asked to al- 
low a vote upon prohibition in some form. 


The Pennsylvania State Temperance Union 
held its annual meeting First mo. 18th, in Harris- 
burg. The attendance was large. Judge James 
Black, of Lancaster, presided, and made a brief 
opening address, after which officers were 
elected for the ensuing year. Dr. Babcock, 
the Corresponding Secretary, read his report of 
the operations of the Union forj 1881,’ showing 
the general progress of the temperance cause 
during the past fifteen years. He says that the 
present era of the temperance cause dates from 
the organization of the National Temperance So- 
ciety in 1865, since which a temperance literature 
has been developed which has greatly aided the 
cause throughout the country. Over goo varieties 
of books, tracts, papers, &c., have been issued, 
and 500,000,000 of pages have been distributed. 
The State Temperance Union was organized in 
1867 and has kept one or more Secretaries in the 
feld all the time. It has raised during that 
period $33,863 90, which has been expended on 
the work of the Society. The present Correspond- 
ing Secretary began his work in 1872, and has 


given 2,128 addresses in various parts of the State. 

The State Temperance Convention met on the 
igth, and adopted a resolution approving the in- 
troduction into the public schools of “education 
on the physiological effects of alcohol on the 


human system.” The formula of a_prohibitory 
amendment to the State Constitution, to be pre- 
sented to the next session of the legislature, was 
also adopted. Governor St. John, of Kansas, ad- 
dressed the Convention in the evening. 


P. T. BARNUM, in a letter to a Commission now 
consideriug a Revision of the Liquor Laws of Con- 
necticut, states that in Bridgeport, where he lives, 
with a population of 30,000 there are 200 licensed 
liquor-shops, each paying $100. He believes 
that each of these depreciates adjacent property 
at least $5,000. If the number could be reduced 
to sixty, or one to 500 inhabitants, he believes the 
taxable property of the town would be increased 
$700,000, He urges limiting licenses to one for 
tvery 1,000 inhabitants for a single year to test 
the result on taxation. Let people try every plan 
to diminish the waste and curse caused by drink. 
It will educate them at last to adopt the remedy 
of prohibition, 


= 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 

Lusson x. Third month sth, 1882. 
CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. Mark iv. 35—41. 

Goupen Text.—:‘He maketh the storm a calm, so that the 
waves thereof are still.’"—Ps. evii. 29. 

After a great day of teaching, in which the para- 

les of the last lesson were given, our Lord, still 
Probably in the boat from which He had been 


speaking, proposed to pass to the other side of the 
Sea of Galilee, 

Verse 35. And the same day, (Andon that day, 
R. V.) when the even was come, he saith unto 
them, Let us pass (go R. V.) over unto the other 
side. After His labor in teaching on the west shore 
of the Sea of Galilee throughout the day, when 
the even was come He proposed to pass over to 
the district of Decapolis, “a stronghold of heathen- 
ism, where His preaching was specially needed.” 

36. And when they had sent away the multi- 
tude, they took him even as he was in the ship. 
And there were also with him other little ships. 
(And leaving the multitude, they take him with 
them, even as he was, in the boat. And other 
boats were with him, R. V.) Without any special 
preparation of food or clothing, just as our Lord 
was in the boat, a small craft propelled by oars, 
they started to cross the lake. Some of the mul- 
titude seem to have taken other boats to follow 
Him, and may have been parted from Him in the 
storm. 

37. And there arose (ariseth R. V.) a great 
storm of wind, and the waves beat into the ship, 
(d0at R. V.) so thatit was now full. (Insomuch 
that the boat was now filling. R, V.) The Sea 
of Galilee is 600 feet below the Mediterranean, 
and is surrounded by high hills, from whence, es- 
pecially from Lebanon to the north, sweep down 
furious and sudden storms of wind. The lake was 
lashed into fury by the wind, and the waves beat- 
ing into the boat it was filling, so that even the 
hardy fishermen accustomed to the lake were ap- 
palled. Those who are with Christ must expect 
storms as well as sunshine. 

38. And he was in the hinder part of the ship, 
asleep on a pillow, (And he himself was in the 
stern. asleep on the cushion, R.V.) Though om- 
nipotent, He was wearied as a man by His loving 
labors for men, and was sleeping. In the stern of 
the boats now used on the Sea of Galilee, says 
Van Lennep, “is often seen a small low bench, 
upon which the steersman sometimes sits for a 
change. Here the captain often rests his head 
when, as is his custom, he sleeps on the quarter 
deck.” How often to our poor thought does our 
Lord seem to sleep when some great storm of 
life, as ill health, family sorrow, severe tempta- 
tions or trials, or troublesin the church, threaten to 
overwhelm us. And they awake him, and say 
unto him, Master, carest thou not that we perish? 
Amid the storm He calmly slept, at harmony 
with God, the Father, and so peacefully reposing 
in security. They awoke Him, and in words of 
earnest, yet rather impatient prayer, sought His 
aid. Oh, how often does the tried soul fancy that 
Jesus sleeps, and is tempted by Satan to think 
He does not see or care! But He would teach 
us our impotence and lead us to prayer, and to 
cast ourselves upon His succor. None cam perish 
who are with Jesus in spirit and trusting in Bi. 

39. And he arose, (awoke R. V.) and rebuked 
the wind, and said unto the sea, Peace, be stilt, 
And the wind ceased and there was a great calm. 
The sea as well as the wind at once obeyed, The 
wind sometimes ceases suddenly, but then the sea 
still rolls—it was His divine power that calmed 
them now. The calm was great after such wild 
commotion of winds and waves. So Christ often 
stills the alarm and agitation of the troubled soul, 
which, abandoning all. other hope, turns in, faith 


‘to Him, Christ is Lord in the kingdom of nature 
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as well as of grace. He can control the elements} 10. Jesus is Lord of nature. He can make 
and order them at His will. | the elements to serve His people. 

go. And he said unto them, Why are ye so\| 11. When the church seems covered with the 
(R. V. omits $0) fearful? There was cause for waves of heresy, or filled with the moral defects 
fear, but His presence should have kept them of her unfaithful members, still Christ is able to 
from alarm. How is it that ye have no faith ?| succor. Do not grow despairing and fearful, but 
(Have ye not yet faith? R. V.) Have you not yet | call upon Him. 
learned to know Me as able to save? Faith dis-| 12. Take care that when our own souls, or our 
pels fear, but theirs was not strong enough for| children, or the church seem to be in danger of 








that, | being lost from sudden storm, we do not have 
gi. And they feared exceedingly, and said one| heartfelt, though unuttered reproaches against 
to another, What manner of man is this, (Who Christ. 





then is this, R. V.) that even the wind and the| 13. He asks us to have great faith ; use what 
sea obey him? They felt awed in the presence| He gives, that it may grow. To trust pleases 
of One of omnipotent power, and were reproved | Him ; to doubt dishonors Him. 
for their want of trust. They were learning who| - 
He was, His true character, so that Peter could | 
afterwards testify of Him, “He is Lord of all.” | COR RES PON DENCE. 
Acts x. 36. They had seen evil spirits yield at| 
His word, but now they saw that He could com- a Thi a tol ue 
mand the fury of the elements. | SOUTHLAND COLLEGE, 
“They expected, indeed, that He would save | Hetena, Ark., First mo. 31st, 1882. 
them, but they were overwhelmed with the majesty | Editors Review :—I have received several let. 
and ease with which He issued His orders to the} ters lately, asking me for a statement concernin 
elements, and at the submission with which they, | our school and work, and the general condition sal 
like living intelligences, are hushed at His word.” | prospects of the country and people in it. I read 
— Whedon so many conflicting accounts in the papers from 
The boat in the midst of the sea is a lively em-| the pens of able writers, and from men of ‘sound 
- b’em of the church in the world; sometimes there| minds and capable of judging correctly on many 
are favoring gales and smooth seas; again there| subjects, but who fall so far short of “ rock bot. 
are disputes, commotions, decay of vital piety,| 40m” in their estimates and conclusions, drawa 
the rage of Satan, the frowns and persecutions of| whilst making a rapid ¢vansi¢ by rail or steamer 
the world. Then it is easy for the Christian to lose} through the South, that to speak out solid truth, 
heart, to be terrified, to find his faith reduced to| drawn from nearly eighteen years’ constant ex- 
a low ebb, and to be ready to conclude that all is} perience, right amongst the planters, merchants 
lost. But the lesson taught here is to trust Christ, | and grocers on the one hand, and the cabins, huts 
who is on the ship, to be sure that the church can-| and cottages of the freedmen and women and their 
not perish, to be very careful that prayer be not a| children on the other; at home, at school, in the 
passionate cry of impatience, but the fervent im-| Sabbath-school, church, temperance meetings, 
portunity of firm confidence in Christ’s omnipotent | “ Band of Hope” training, &c., it is not to be ex- 
love. pected but that conflicting views will be taken and 
SUGGESTIONS, sometimes urged. I find in last week's Friends’ Re- 
1. Christ leaves a multitude whom He has|7”“” (No. 24, page 374, second column near the 
taugh h s hevend ; |, | bottom), under the title, “ The colored people of 
oe ee ae ee re: Sere a ae ee South,” the whole matter most beautifully 
2. They took Him. Although He showed that : : aaa 
se : : summed up in the lines, viz.: “ The great wantof 
He had almighty power, He yet used the efforts . 

Se dicci : ar the colored people of the South is that they should 
of His disciples. So He still calls His people to . : : 
be “eh Li be furnished with teachers, literary, social, reli- 

co-workers with Himself. ; : ‘ i i 

: Ne ae ‘ gious, industrial and political, who have been 
3. Christ and His disciples in the storm-tossed| trained under wise and Christian influences, Such 
boat are like the church or the individual believer | institutions as Hampton, which combines labor 
amid the trials and tempests of the world. with study, and the excellent ones sustained by 
4. His sleeping showed how truly He was a| the various religious denominations, including our 
man like us; that His labors were hard and weari-| own Southland and Maryville schools, are sup- 
some; that He could repose in the care of His| plying this want, and should be upheld in their 
Father, useful work.” Now, my readers, the location of 
5. With a conscience at peace with God we can Southland is widely different from all the rest; 

lie down at night to sleep in full confidence of} surrounded and patronized by a rural, plantin 





a 











God's care, district, where miles of plantations were cultivate 
6. Christ was in the boat with His disciples. If before the war by slaves, under an overseer, and 
we abide in Him, He will ever abide in us. _ few whites amongst them, which is m ‘ch the case 


now. And as our dear departed S. W. C. once 
; ; : expressed wisely, ‘ Left to themselves they must 
storms and trials. So His presence with us and} return to barbarism,” we find the asses of those 
His church will not exempt from severe tempta- 


; a di : we are endeavoring to reach more ignorant, de- 
a oan istresses, but out of these He can praved arid brutish than those of older and more 
Ss le 


northern and eastern localities—hence we com 
clude that we are in the right place, and that 


7. His presence did not save the disciples from 


8. When He awoke Christ was perfectly calm 
amid the storm. So a soul staid on God has in- 
ward peace. 

g. In their distress the disciples prayed. So 
should we, but with more faith than they. 


her sister institutions, The excellent work done 
already by teachers, ministers and laborers sent 
out from our school proves the position taken 





Southland is supplying a need not met by any of 
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above, and whilst we are thankful for progress 
made, we see and feel the need of improving and 
enlarging the advantages of the institution, and 
that too before long. The Society of Friends is 
a necessity not to be overlooked nor dispensed 
with amongst the colored people. Friends’ meet- 
ings “ must be,” and the members thereof must 
be educated in “ all things useful,” as George Fox 
recommended, or else Friends and the freedmen 
will sustain if not an injury, at least a loss in 
evangelical power and Christian influence. Al. 
ready Southland school is exclusively taught and 
managed by her own children, and the Monthly 
Meeting is an orderly and well-regulated body of 
believers and active working Christians, control- 
ling schools, Bible-schools, and neighborhoods 
where they reside. Our four months of free 
school closed here last week, and the examina- 
tion of classes showed rapid and thorough ad- 
vancement, The enrollment was 265—not half 
of these can pay or even promise to: pay one dol- 
lar per month tuition for any part of the remain- 
ing five months of the term. Such is their 
reduced and destitute condition owing to repeated 
short crops and the advanced price of provisions. 
Indeed we fear actual starvation. Suffering is 
already upon many about us. But educate we 
must, Weneed money for making additions to 
our buildings, especially for the girls boarding 
here. Their old collection rooms and study rooms 
are tumbling down from decay, and areseparated 
from the main building, so that they have to pass 
out of doors to go to their dormitories, which is too 
exposing, and now a deep snow makes it almost 
dangerous. We only lack $500 of having money 
enough to complete a wing to the main board- 
ing-house that will be sufficient for their accom- 
modation for years tocome. Shall we not have 
it, friends, in time to put it up this summer? I 
hope so. I know there are generous-hearted ones 
who are desirous of permanently aiding these 
people to rise to independence, and this is the only 
true and sure way to doit. We need enlarged 
funds, “charity funds,” &c., to aid promising 
young men and girls to qualify themselves for 
teachers—scores of them—every session, instead 
of three or four, or at most half a dozen, as in 
past years. They cannot any of them attend nine 
months in the year without incurring a debt, 
which is discouraging to them and a serious dis- 
advantage to the school and a risk for the mana- 
gers to take—besides it is not the best of teaching 
for them. We would not allow it for anything 
else, but teachers are so needed, and competent 
ones very few and becoming more so about here. 
The Methodists are about putting up a college in 
Little Rock, and unless our accommodations are 
improved and girls’ hall completed, we must ex- 
pect a falling off from our boarding department, 
which ought not to be allowed by the Society of 
Friends. Our dear friend Mary E. Beck spent 
more than two weeks acceptably with us recently. 
At our Monthly Meeting after she left, when the 
subject of her visit and services was brought be- 
fore the meeting by the Clerk, it was very interest- 
ing to see and hear the young people (for our 
members are nearly all young people) rise and 
Ee expression to their feelings of unity and love 
or her and in her teachings and services, nearly 


amongst us, and we quite neglect to observe that 
these are all colored people so lately subject to 
“ bills of sale.” It was unitedly decided to send 
a returning minute after M. E. Beck and to her 
friends at home. We want $400 to rebuild our 
meeting-house at Hickory Ridge that was blown 
down by a storm /wo years ago; some of the tim- 
bers were carried quite a distance, and others ren- 
dered useless, Several unsuccessful attempts 
have been made to raise money amongst the 
people there and here to help about it, but each 
year the people are more and more reduced in 
means, and it is plain that if it is done the means 
must come from elsewhere. There is no meeting- 
house for several miles around it, and the large 
Sabbath-school, meeting for worship, temperance 
meeting and tract reading that regularly met 
there several years, are all scattered, having no 
place to meet and no shepherd. Many have 
moved away; others apostatized, gone back to 
the world, and who is accountable for it? Will 
some of my readers exercise an interest in the 
matter and let us hear favorably onit? Daniel 
Drew, who has spent and suffered the loss of 
nearly everything by his trip and sojourn at Mary- 
ville, Tennessee, is about going to housekeeping 
again quite near the college, and is needing the 
simplest necessaries of life. His wife is not able 
to work as she used to do, and neither of them can 
get money for work asin former years, for it is 
not to be had. Heis a very humble and able 
minister, and we wish he could attend school 
awhile, but his circumstances will not admit of it 
this year. Hs temperance lectures and sermons 
are telling upon that subject wherever delivered, 
and we find that our labors have not been in vain 
upon that subject; the thousands of tracts we 
have scattered in every direction have been read, 
not only by the colored but whites, and are aid- 
ing in the rapid growth of temperance principles 
throughout our State, and we have the pleasure 
of seeing liquor driven from our little towns and 
railroad stations, and our own district, by enforcing 
our local option law. Our dear friend L. M. 
Chace is at Little Rock attending the State Na- 
tional Convention that we hear is largely attended 
and alive with interest. The people of Helena 
enquire frequently for David Tatum, and we hape 
he and his wife will again pass this way in the 
course of their travels in the South. He was per- 
haps the first man that lectured amongst the 
whites there after the war on this subject. We 
have had but two days of sunshine in this month, 
heavy and continuous rains have fallen, and the 
rivers are already overflowing their banks. 
Very truly, ALIDA CLARK, 


A SERIES of meetings was held between 
Twelfth mo. 22d and First mo. 16th at Spiceland, 
Indiana, under the care of the Quarterly\ Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Evangelistic Work, Saver 
ministers were present, and much interes 
shown by non-professors as well as others. One 
who attended the meetings estimated that there 
were at least a hundred conversions and back- 
sliders reclaimed, besides the good done to the 
members generally. The meeting at Spiceland 
is perhaps the largest in America ; and, as an edu- 
cational centre and otherwise, occupies an im- 


was 


every one mentioning some particular benefit re-| portant situation. 


ceived from her, Thus our meetings are a sort of 
family union and freedom, no refractory children 


Noau MCLEAN and A, C, Hathaway from Ohio 
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have held meetings at Bear Creek, Iowa, twice a 
day, accompanied with much power. Sinners 
are being saved and the church greatly blessed. 
Crowds flocked to the night meetings. 


Wo. P. SMITH. 
Rarlham, Iowa, First mo. 20th, 1882. 











SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 





The Cincinnati Gazette says that the superin- 
tendent of the water-works of that city has been 
able, by a simple arrangement, to effect the con- 
sumption of 98 per cent. of the smoke from the 
furnaces. The plan consists in building the 
bridge wall up to and around the boilers, with the 
exception of a narrow vertical aperture extending 
from the grate nearly to the top. A section of 
the grate projects beneath this aperture, and is 
covered with fuel by the pushing back of the in- 
candescent coal. The air passing through it from 
below meets the gases as they issue from the 
aper'ure and effects their complete combustion. 


it is proposed to light the Suez Canal by elec- 
tricity in order to avoid the necessity for the an- 
choring of vessels at night, as well as to facilitate 
dredging operations, 

The coming electrical exhibition to be held at 
the Crystal Palace, London, promises to be of 
great importance. It iseven predicted that it will 
surpass the one recently held in Paris. 


Many persons are waiting before adopting the 
electric light until there shall be a demonstration 
which lamp is the best. The various accounts of 
the lights in the Paris Exhibition indicate that the 
competition is not establishing decided superiority 
of either the arc or the incandescent method, but 
rather isyjshowing that each has peculiar advan- 
tages for particular situations, Very probably the 
arc light, which is the most powerful, yet more 
simply produced, may come to be preferred for 
engineering purposes, for light-houses and vessels, 
and for streets and parks, while the incandescent 
method, which gives a milder, steadier effulgence, 
may win favor for use in halls, shops and dwell- 
ings, 

E. E. Fish, in the “Bulletin” of the Buffalo 
Society of Natural Sciences, collates several in- 
stances to show that the power of repeating from 
imitation other sounds than their own notes, 
which has been noticed in only a few species, is 
common to many birds. He has observed the 
Sparrow singing clearly the song of the chewink 
or towhee bunting and of the pewit; the robin in- 
terspersing the notes of a phebe-bird with each 
song, ‘‘ with such exactness as to deceive any one 
who might not see the bird while singing ;” an- 
other robin utter the notes of the oriole; the red- 
eyed vireo whistle the “ Bob White ” of the quail, 
deceiving those who heard it and did n t see it. 


“ow fallible is a name as a guide to any fact | 
in respect to the article to which it is applied is | 
curiously shown in the case of the “Jordan al-| 
monds,” which even Philip Miller, in Bailey’s| 
Dictionary, said were so called because the best | 
of them grew near the river Jordan. In fact, no} 


almonds come, or ever did come, from the Jor-| 


dan. An old work, however, mentions “ Jardyne | 
almaunde, Amigdalum jardinum,” and solves 
the doubt. Jordan is a corruptiun of Jarden; the 
Jordan almond is simply a garden or cultivated 
almond.— ofp. Science Monthly. 
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RURAL. 





ACCORDING to statistics taken by Prof. W, H. 
Brewer from the tenth U. S. Census, Illinois is 
the leading State in the raising of wheat, corn 
and oats. California leads in barley, Pennsylya. 
nia in rye, and New York in buckwheat, Mos 
of the wheat of the Northwest is raised in districts 
of mixed farming. 


DECLINE OF COUNTRY POPULATION IN Eng. 
LAND —The returns of the new English census 
show that the growth of the towns at the expense 
of the rural villages and the agricultural districts, 
which has been remarked in previous censuses, 
still continues; and it is not certain that the pro- 
cess of depletion of the country is not progressive, 
The younger people are leaving their rural homes 
so rapidly that in some parts of the kingdom the 
difference is sufficient to strike even casual tray. 
elers. The causes of the decline of the agricul. 
tural population are supposed to be attributable 
partly to the increasing use of machinery, which 
reduces the demand for hands; partly to reduction 
of wages; but chiefly to an increase in the dislike 
for agricultural labor under existins conditions, 
The towns offer better pay, more steady employ- 
ment, better protection from the weather, and 
more hope of reaching an improved condition, 
than the farms; and work in towns, if it is hard, 
is more lively and gregarious than agricultural 
labor. The remedy suggested for the evil, if one 
is to be applied, is peasant proprietorship, under 
which the man who works may, as on the Conti- 
nent and in the United States, feel that he is 
laboring for himself.— Pop. Science Monthly. 


ee. 


ITEMS. 


Money.—How little coin is used for money in the 
United States, is shown by a writer in the Princeton 
Review: At the Bankers’ Convention at Niagara 
Falls, 1,966 out of the 2,106 National Banks an- 
swered inquiries, which showed that “the relative, 
proportion of gold coin received was 0.65; of silver 
coin 0.16; of paper currency 4.06 ; and of checks 
and drafts 95.13. In New York Banks the pro 
portion of checks, drafts, &c., was 98.70 per cent. 
Everywhere the people ask for p..per currency in 
preference to coin, except for small change. But 
paper currency of every kind is only safe while it 
is convertible into coin,” 


A FEW weeks ago a census was taken on be- 
half of a daily paper in Edinburgh, Scotland, of 
the number of people attending public worship in 
that city on the first day of the week, It was 
found that /ess than haif of the population were 
in attendance at the usual places of worship; not 
including, however, those present at Moody and 
Sankey’s and other special evangelistic meetings. 

Near the same time a count made of the pub 
lic-house visitors in Bristol, England, between 
seven and eleven o'clock on a single evening, 
showed the number of these to be 104,557; oF 
one-half of the whole population, Of these, more- 
over, nearly half were women and children. 

W E. GLADSTONE, as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, said recently in the House of Commons that 
the entire extent of his patronage was the appoint- 
ment of his own private secretary. 

I AM TOLD here that in the old Ophir and Mex- 
ican mines there is a world of fungi that counter- 
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feit everything known or imagined. Some of 
them are ten feet high, and look like sheeted 
ghosts, Others look like snowy owls or bearded 
goats, and they are so white that they seem as if 
cut out of marble. Great bunches of what looks 
like snow-white hair drip from the branches, and 
soft pulpy snow-white masses form on the levels, 
which seem to arise from some of the deposits 
made when the mines were worked, Sometimes 
one of these fungi lifts a rock weighing a hundred 
pounds three or four feet into the air. On the 
highest levels, where the air is dryest, the fungi 
are of a more delicate make. They look like 
twisted rams’ horns, or the bunches of white paper 
which are hung in the Shinto temples to catch 
and detain the sun-god, Sometimes a single stem 
seems to blossom into a thousand lilies, and no- 
thing has been found in these mines which re- 
sembles the fungi of the outer world. 

One of the most interesting things to a traveller 
on this Western slope is the mimetic or prophetic 
character of natural objects, The stone won- 
ders of the parks in Colorado suggest as much as 
the fungi of Ophir, but they certainly rose to the 
surface before the world was peopled.—C. 4. 
Dall. 


al 
Fisk UNIVERSITY.—This institution is flourish- 
ing beyond any previous year. The students 


have come in earlier than usual, notwithstanding 
the prevalence of the drought, which has cut short 
the crops and has made money very hard to get. 
The number of new students is larger than usual. 
These are also of a much higher grade than those 
of the same age were five years ago, showing that 


good and conscientious work has been going on 
among the colored people in other parts of the 
South. During the session of the last Legislature 
an appropriation of $2,500 was made for the edu- 
cation of colored teachers. This fund goes 
according to the decision of the State Board of 
Health, to support fifty students in five different 
schools, the pupil to choose the institution at which 
he will study. These students are appointed by 
the Senators of the State after a competitive 
examination. Fisk University has now about 
twenty of these normal students, and many are 
not yet appointed. Another fact of interest is that 
several colored members of the last Legislature 
appointed colored cadets to the East Tennessee 
University, an institution which received money 
from the United States Treasury on condition that 
it would educate those cadets who might be ap- 
pointed by the State Representatives. When these 
colored repre entatives appointed colored cadets 
it made a great deal of excitement, for it is con- 
trary to the law of the State to educate white and 
colored pupils in the same school. The trustees 
of the East Tennessee University, after a long and 
earnest consideration, during which they anxiously 
sought to do justice to the colored applicants, at 
length decided to make arrangements with the 
faculty of Fisk University to take their cadets and 
train them for them. This arrangement was con- 
summated, and now there are at Fisk University 


seven or eight students of color who are cadets of 
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present. Seven of them have made a profession 
of their faith in Christ, and ‘others are inquiring. 
Daily prayer-meetings are held. — Christian 
Union. 


ip 


LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


There is many a lamp that is lighted, 
We behold them anear and afar; 

But not many among them, my brother, 
Shine steadily on like a star. 


I think, were they trimmed night and morning, 
They would never burn down or go out, 
Though from the four quarters of heaven 
The winds were all blowing about. 


If once all the lamps that are lighted 
Should steadily blaze in a line, 

Wide over the land and the ocean, 
What a girdle of glory would shine! 


How all the dark places would brighten ! 
How the mists would roll up and away! 

How the earth would laugh out on her gladness 
To hail the millenial day ! 


Say, is thy lamp burning, my brother? 
I pray thee look quickly and see, 
For if it were burning, then surely 
Some beam would fall bright upon me. 


For Friends’ Review. 


INVOCATION. 


Come, Holy Spirit! come and bring 

The dew of grace upon Thy wing, 

And fold its peaceful covering 
Above my weary head ! 


Come! and Thy healing balm impart, 

To soothe the throbbing, aching smart 

Of a poor wronged and broken heart, 
Whence earthly hope has fled ! 


Come! holy Dove! brood o’er the waste 

That grief hath wrought within my breast, 

And hush the troubled waves to rest, 
With “ Peace be still.” 


Reveal the Rock of Ages, where 
The soul may turn from grief and care, 
And find eternal refuge there 

From every ill. 


SARAH J. CLARK. 
Richmond, Ind., Twelfth mo., 1881. 


— 


“SEED TO THE SOWER.” 


The year’s first snow to-day has fallen free, 
And in the dim and slowly fading light, 
Stretching away into the coming night, 

The moor sleeps ‘neath a robe of purity ; 
Hiding below its folds the dreaming earth) 
With all its mysteries await'ng birth : 

The snowdrop’s pallor, and the crocus bloom, 


| The poppy’s glory, and the hawthorn scent, 


Soon to burst forth to our deep wonderment, 


the East Tennessee University Livingstone Hall, | When time hastempered nature's mourning gloom, 


a splendid recitation and dormitory building, 


| So, Lord, Thy blessed shower of grace lies deep, 


built by the generosity of Valeria G. Stone, is now | And ’neath it rests my soul, like child asleep ; 


having its roof put on, and will be pushed toward 


completion as fast as possible. A good deal of | 
teligious interest prevails among the students at | 


it may be 
to Thee. 
—Selected. 


Grant Thou, as with Thy snow, that 
The shield of upward springing life 
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EMORIALS OF CHRISTINE MAJOLIER} GermAny.—lIn the Prussian Diet, the Minister 
ALSOP. By MARTHA BRAITHWAIRE. of Ecclesiastical Affairs, in introducing the Ecele. 
English Edition. For sale by Friends’ Book | siastical bill on the 7th, said that the Government 
and Tract Committee, New York. Price $1.50.| are anxious to heal the wound they have been 
By Mail, $1.60. forced to inflict, but cannot forego any results 
Address DAVID S. TABER, they have gained; that they deprecate anything 

714 Water St., New York, in the form of a Concordat, and are convinced 

that the Pope is sincerely desirous of peace, Two 
OSEPH G. FOGG, Furnishing Undertaker, leaders of the Roman Catholic party urged repeal 
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No. 142 North Sixteenth Street. of the “ May laws,” and declared that the Catho- 
Successor to Samuel Fogg, lics would submit unhesitatingly to any agree. 
Formerly 1310 Cherry Street. ment made by the Government with the Pope, 
7 aga The bill was referred to a committee of eleven, 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. AUSTRIA.—The revolt in Herzegovina is said 





7 to be increasing. A Provisional Government has 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu-| been instituted by the insurgents. Several minor 
rope are to the 14th inst, engagements are reported, in which the insurgents 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The returns of the Board of| were worsted. It is stated that in order not to 
Trade show that during First month British im-| offend Russia, Austria has abandoned the plan of 
ports increased, compared with that month last] partial or temporary occupation of Montenegro, 
year, by 45,300,000, and the exports by £2,500,000, | but is negotiating with the Prince for the passage 

About 7000 iron workers in Stockton, Hartle- | of Austrian troops across his territory. 
pool and Darlington, recently proposed to strike} TurKEyY.—The Porte has informed the foreign 
for an advance of 7% per cent. in their wages. | Ambassadors at Constantinople that it rejects the 
The North of England Board of Arbitration | arrangement of the Greek frontier at Analepsis, 
granted the desired increase. as made by the Boundary Commission, 

Three hundred Jewish refugees from Russia} ITALY.—The Chamber of Deputies, on the r4th, 
were to sail from Liverpool for Philadelphia on} adopted the scrutin de liste by a vote of 200 
the 11th inst. A pastoral issued by the Chief| against 143. 

Rabbi in London points out that tens of thousands} ARABIA.—An insurrection has broken out in 
of Jews are likely to flee from Russia, and urges} Yemen, and a detachment of the insurgents is 
his co-religionists to help them to migrate to dis-| said to be advancing upon Mecca via Saadeh, to 
tant and happier lands; for which purpose, he} proclaim there the spiritual deposition of the Sul- 
says, large sums of money will be required. The} tan of Turkey, as the head of the Mohammedans, 
Lord Mayor's Jewish relief fund amounted on the | and the restoration of the Arabian caliphate. 

11th inst. to £43,000. W. E. Gladstone said in] EGypt.—The difference of views between the 
the House of Commons, in reply to a member, | Assembly of Notables and Cherif Pasha, the Pre- 
that the outrages perpetrated on the Jews in| mier, especially as to the control of the budget by 
Russia must fill every one with pain and horror; | the Assembly, led to the Premier's resignation on 
but the question was an internal one, and the|the 2nd inst.; an attempted compromise having 
Government could only, when a fit occasion arose, | been prevented by the interference of the com- 
intercede in a friendly manner, mander of the army, Arabi Bey. A new Ministry 

Two explosions occurred on the evening of the | was formed, which announced as its programme 
11th, in a colliery in the Rhondda Valley, Wales. | that an organic law, scrupulously respecting rights 
Houses two miles off were shaken. Few persons] of a private or of an international character, and 
were in the pit. Two were killed by the first ex- | engagements of the public debt, would be its first 
plosion, and four by the second, which occurred as| act, and that the law would determine the limits 
an exploring party was descending. The disaster | of the Ministerial responsibility to the Assembly. 
throws 2,000 persons out of employment. The Khedive accepted the programme. The 

In the House of Commons, on the 14th, an| Cabinet notified England and France of its in- 
amendment offered by Justin McCarthy to the|tention to determine in concert with them the 
address in reply to the royal speech, condemning | powers of the Notables respecting the budget. 
the Government's Irish policy, and urging an im-| Subsequently the Khedive approved the organic 
mediate return to Constitutional methods, was re-| law framed by the new Ministry, and the latter 
jected by a vote of 98 to 30, and the address was | published a declaration that the right to vote the 
adopted by a vote of 87 to 22. On the same day, | budget had been delegated to the Notables by 
Premier Gladstone said that when the present | the Khedive, by virtue of the powers conferred on 
Government came into power, it found the ques-| him by the Sultan, and that the granting of such 
tion of a Channel tunnel already settled affirma-| right is not contrary to international obligations, 
tively ; but in view of the military opinions ex-| This concession is generally regarded as incom- 
pressed, it might be considered to be re-opened, | patible with the control of the Egyptian finances 
and the Government would therefore reconsider | now exercised by Controllers General appointed 
the matter. by England and France, 

IRELAND.—A parliamentary return shows that} SrBeR1A.—The latest intelligence from the crew 
811. outrages were reported to the Irish police in| of the Jeannette is that the search made by Engr 
‘ last month, of which 479 were agrarian, Another | neer Melville for Lieut, De Long and his party, m 
return shows that 17,341 persons were evicted in| an easterly direction from the mouth of the Lena, 
Ireland in 1881, of whom 10,062 were re-admitted | has been fruitless, although letters and some other 
as tenants and caretakers; and 1724 ejectment| things had been found in abandoned cam 
decrees were granted for non-payment of rent.| The search will be still continued. Nine of 
About 512 suspects are imprisoned in the various|crew, under Lieut, Dannenhower, have pro 
jails, ceeded to Irkutskon their way home. 





















































































































































































































